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tiveness of attention to points of style as 
Macaulay has set. Granting all that can be 
said as to Macaulay's mannerisms, — even con- 
ceding that he paid, perhaps, too much atten- 
tion to mere form, — he remains a model of 
diligence, of "curious care" in expression, that 
we dare not despise, and in reading whom the 
young writer makes a very judicious start. 

Should a philosophic basis be demanded for 
the position taken in this paper, it is not far to 
seek. Composition is an art, and in every 
art-process three elements enter, — matter, or 
content; form, or style; and purpose, or 
end in view. Granting that of these three the 
first is chief, does it follow that the others or 
either of them is of no account ? How is it in 
music, in painting, or even in the technical 
arts, such as engineering? Shall a painter, 
because he has a noble picture in his mind, 
daub it on his canvass, so that we must strug- 
gle to discover his thought or his purpose ? 
Is Wagner or Beethoven the greater musician ? 
Browning or Tennyson the greater poet? 
Which has most clearly set out to less gifted 
mortals the God-inspired blessings of sound 
or thought with which his own soul was enrich- 
ed and exalted ? It can not be that with regard 
to art in general two opinions can prevail on 
this subject : why should we be able to enter- 
tain them with regard to the particular art of 
composition ? 

It is quite possible, then, to overstate the 
chief importance of having something worthy 
to say, — to state it, indeed, as if it were the 
only important element of composition. The 
truth is that success in all particulars is desira- 
ble ; that Macaulay (for example), whose de- 
fects are mainly in matter, is culpable only in 
another way from that in which Carlyle is to 
blame, whose defects are in style, and in still 
another way from that in which De Quincy is 
wrong, whose defects though in style, are 
not the same defects of style as Carlyle's. 
Indeed, if a strict inquiry be made, the pur- 
pose of discourse, its moral character, would 
seem to over-shadow even the having some- 
thing worthy to say. Many a writer has made 
shipwreck solely because his work has seemed 
to lack unity or definiteness of aim, so that 
his readers, like lost children or Spenser's 
travellers wandering in Error's den, have 



i scarcely been able to find their way. On the 

I other hand, no writer is wholly useless who 

! illustrates for us one or another of the elements 

; of good composition. Nay, more ; in our day, 

I though a revival of the grand manner of the 

I last century is not desirable, a protest is quite 

] in place against the indifference to manner, 

; the undisguised contempt for it, that seems 

i to be a prevailing affectation among us. 
j 

Jno. G. R. McElroy. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 
II. 

3- — L'ensetgnement Secondaire des 
Jeunes Fili.es. 

Colleges for women are a rather new feature 
in the University of France ; they were only 
created by the law ofDec. 21, 1880. While the 
president must be a woman, the teachers may- 
be of either sex. The regular course of 
studies extends over five years and is divided 
into the premiere piriode, including the first, 
second and third year, and the deuxieme pi- 
riode or cours supirieur, comprising the fourth 
and fifth. Outside of this course there may 
be organized a preparatory department, which 
would cover the instruction of the lower and 
middle course of primary schools required for 
entrance to the college course. The instruction 
of the first period is given in classes proper; 
that of the second, in courses uniting students 
of the same standing ; the modern languages, 
however, hold an exceptional position, and are 
taught in courses throughout. The studies are 
either part of the instruction proper, or ac- 
cessory exercises, or optional. The instruc- 
tion proper bears a distinctively literary char- 
acter ; it is based on the French language and 
literature with the elements of ancient litera- 
tures, the modern languages, and universal 
and national history and geography, which 
have 52 recitations out of 71 throughout the 
course ; the other 19 recitations are devoted to 
mathematics, natural science, physics, chem- 
istry, morality, physiology, domestic economy, 
hygiene, law, and psychology. The accessory 
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exercises are drawing, penmanship, vocal 
music, needle work and gymnastics. Optional 
in the last two years are : drawing, vocal music, 
the ancient literatures, the elements of Latin, 
mathematics, economical geography, and ani- 
mal and vegetable physiology. Few students 
take all these optional studies; most decide 
either for a literary or for a scientific line. 

One modern language is compulsory from 
first to last and gets 2i<f of the recitations of 
the instruction proper; students are moreover 
encouraged to take up two or more, but suc- 
cessively, not all at the same time. Italian and 
Spanish are to be taught, but German and 
English should be studied in the first place, in 
view of their incontestable superiority for 
mental drill (gymnastique intellectuelle). The 
reading matter in English and German equals 
in most respects that of the other colleges. Of 
works not given in the list of the classical col- 
leges I mention: J. Habberton, 'Helen's 
Babies,' Longfellow, 'Evangeline' and other 
poems ; Tennyson, ' The Grandmother, ' Ottilie 
Wildermuth, Ausgewahlte Novellen ; Goethe, 
' Iphigenie of Tauris,' and lyrics of the i8th 
and 19th centuries. On the other hand, 
several works studied in the classical and 
special colleges are entirely omitted, others 
like Shakespeare and Milton are read in family 
editions, Byron in extracts. Along with the 
harder works that are examined thoroughly, 
easier ones are read rapidly ; some poetry is 
committed to memory. The method and end 
of study resemble more that of the special col- 
leges than that of the classical. While not 
only the study of grammar but also transla- 
tion from French into the foreign language is 
limited to what is indispensable, conversation 
and original composition receive the greatest 
attention. Conversation proceeds from simple 
object-lessons to an interpretation of the for- 
eign authors in their own language ; composi- 
tion, from simple letters to essays on topics 
from the various studies of the class. The 
course is completed by an outline of literary 
history and some remarks on the origin and 
principalepochs of the language. 

The colleges for women deliver a certificat I 
a" i tudes secondaires after an examination at the • 
close of the third year, and a dipldme de fin \ 
d' Studes after an examination at the end of the ! 



whole course. The students are examined by 
their own teachers under the presidency of a 
delegate of the rector. If women wish to pre- 
sent themselves for one of the baccalaurSats in 
the examination held by the faculUs, they are 
free to do so. 
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III.— HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

The Enseignement sziperieur is not concen- 
trated in universities, as in England and Ger- 
many, but scattered in the faculUs des lettres, 
des sciences, de droit, de midecine and de thi- 
ologie, in various normal and preparatory 
schools, in the College de France and other 
institutions. We consider here only the facili- 
ties afforded for students aiming at professor- 
ships in secondary schools, and the require- 
ments made of them in modern languages. 
First we examine the normal schools, then the 
study in the faculties, and finally such degrees 
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and certificates as cannot be obtained without 
a modern language. 

Normal Schools. 
There are three principal normal schools : 
the renowned Ecole nor male suph-ieure at 
Paris, the Ecole normale spiciale of Cluny, 
and the Ecole normale secondaire de Sevres. 
The first of these prepares professors for the 
classical colleges and the institutions of higher 
instruction; the second, professors for the spe- 
cial instruction ; the last, women professors for 
girls' colleges. The course of studies is three 
years in each, admission by a concours (compet- 
itive examination) ; board and tuition are free, 
in case the engagement of remaining for ten 
years in the service of the university is kept. 
Besides these three schools, there is establish- 
ed an Ecole normale secondaire at the lyceum 
of the chef-lieu of each acadhnie ; it is formed 
by the reunion of the maitres rSpStiteurs aux- 
iliaires or eleves maitres boarding in the insti- 
tution. 

The Ecole normale supirieure does not re- 
quire any composition in a modern language 
for admission, but the candidates of the scien- 
tific section have to pass an oral examination 
on the authors read in Mathhnatiques sp£cia- 
les, those of the literary section on the works 
prescribed for RhHorique and Philosophic . 
The Ecole normale speciale admits students 
to both the sections of letters and sciences 
without a special examination on a modern 
language; only those who expect to enter the 
section of modern languages must write a 
theme and version. The Ecole normale secon- 
daire of Sevres requires a written theme and 
version and an oral examination in a modern 
language of all candidates. The e'coles nor- 
males secondaires make no special require- 
ments. 

The Faculties. 

Before the great reform of the last ten years 
the professors of the facultis acted principally 
as examiners for degrees and lecturers to the 
general public, and had scarcely any regular 
students at all. Now the state, the departments 
and the communes have offered so many in- 
ducements to aspirants, that it has become a 
very important part of the professors' work to 
prepare students for the licence and agrSga- 



tion. The students are either resident or non- 
resident. The residents consist of boursiers, 
maitres auxiliaires, maitres d'etudcs and 
audiieurs libres, all of whom are bound to be 
regular in their attendance. The boursiers 
are either holders of a bourse de licence 
(scholarship) or of a bourse d'agregation (fel- 
lowship) ; the former are given after a con- 
cours, the latter according to the judgement 
of the professors of the faculty with whom the 
candidate has taken his licence; both bourses 
are awarded for one year, but can be prolong- 
ed for another, and require the ten years' 
engagement. The non-resident students are 
mostly teachers of the communal colleges of 
the academy who are working for a licence or 
agregation. At fixed intervals they send com- 
positions for correction to the professors or 
maitres de conferences, and on Thursday, 
the French weekly holiday, they themselves 
go to the seat of the faculty to attend certain 
courses, their travelling expenses being partly 
paid by the state. Not all faculties are pro- 
vided with a staff of professors numerous 
enough to prepare for all licences and aggrega- 
tions. 

La Licence. 
The licence is the next degree after the bac- 
calaureat and cannot be obtained till one year 
afterwards. There are three different licences 
scientifiques and four licences de lettres: the 
licence litte'raire, the licence philosophique, 
the licence historique and the licence avec 
mention 'langues vivanles.' In the examina- 
tions for the literary, philosophical and histori- 
cal degree the requirements in modern lan- 
guages are limited to the translation of an easy 
English or German work of literary, philosophi- 
cal or historical criticism ; for the last degree 
they are naturally of a more rigorous charac- 
ter. The candidate writes a theme and version 
of four hours each, without a dictionary; inter- 
prets a text with questions on literature ; and 
translates at sight into the foreign language ; 
besides, he renders into French a passage from 
a prose author of a second foreign language. 
Certificats d'Aptitude. 

While the examinations for the baccalauriat 
and the licence may be taken at any faculty, 
those for the certifi cat d' aptitude for the secon- 
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dary instruction, and for the agregation, must 
be completed at Paris. Nobody can obtain a 
certificate without possessing one of the bac- 
calaure'ats or an equivalent. A modern lan- 
guage is required for the certificate of a pro- 
fessor of the elementary classes of classical col- 
leges, for that of a professor in the literary sec- 
tion of special instruction, for that of. a woman 
professor in girls colleges, and finally, as a mat- 
ter of course, for the certificate of a professor 
of modern languages. For the classical pro- 
fessor, German has been compulsory since 
1884. A short and easy German text is dictated 
and translated into French, and vice versa a 
French text into German. Then a German 
piece is read and partly translated, and some 
elementary questions are asked and answered 
in German. The candidate for a literary pro- 
fessorship in the special instruction writes a 
theme, interprets an author and answers a 
few oral questions on the language and litera- 
ture. For the girls' colleges, a modern lan- 
guage did not become compulsory till 1886. 
The scientific section has some oral questions 
with a theme on the blackboard; the literary 
division, a four hours' theme and version, fol- 
lowed by some interrogations. 

The certificate for the instruction in modern 
languages enlists our special attention. The 
candidates take a preparatory and a definitive 
examination. The former consists of a theme, 
version and a French composition without any 
aid ; the latter comprises an oral theme and 
version, a lecon grammatical, and a conversa- 
tion in the foreign language, and two questions, 
one on the foreign and the other on French 
literature. The list of authors varies from 
year to year. In 1886 we find in German : 
Goethe,' Gotz; ' Wieland, 'Oberon; ' Gervinus, 
' Litteraturgeschichte ; ' Hauff, ' Lichtenstein ;' 
Merimee, ' Colomba ' and Racine, ' Phedre ' 
(Acts I. and V.); in English: Miss Austen, 
' Pride and Prejudice ;' Shakespeare, ' Hamlet ' 
Montesquieu, ' Grandeur et decadence des 
Romains.' The pronunciation of the French 
and the foreign language forms an important 
factor in the estimate of the jury. 

L'Agregation. 

Every candidate for an agregation must be 
licencii; an agrtgl: gets the title of professor 



and receives a higher salary than a licencie" in 
the same position ; the form of the examina- 
tion is the concours. Among the different 
agrSgations only that of modern languages, 
and that of instruction in girls' colleges de- 
serve our notice. The requirements for the 
agregation of girls' colleges closely resemble 
those for the certificate of the same schools ; 
the examination for the agregation of modern 
languages is much harder than that for the 
corresponding certificate. 

The preparatory part contains a thSme, a 
version, a French composition and a com- 
position in the foreign language ; one of these 
compositions is on a question of literature and 
the other on a question of language. The first 
definitive examination is the interpretation of 
a passage drawn by lot among the German or 
English classics indicated by the Minister ; and 
an oral theme. The list of 1886 shows, for Ger- 
man, works of Lessing, Herder(Ideen), Goethe, 
Schiller (Balladen), A. W. v. Schlegel (Vorle- 
sungen Ciber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur) 
Platen, Simrock (Das kleine Heldenbuch), La 
Fontaine, Moliere, M. de Stael, Saint-Marc 
Girardin ; for English, among others, pieces 
from Chaucer, Sir Philip Sidney, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Gray, Sterne, Shelley, Ch. 
Bronte, Green, La Fontaine, Racine and J. J. 
Rousseau. The second definitive examination 
comprises two one hour lecotis, one in the 
foreign language and the other in French. 
The subject of the one is taken from one of 
the authors of the program, that of the other 
from literary history. The last examination is 
finally the translation of a prose author of the 
other modern language into French. 
IV. — Bourses de Skjour a l'Etranger. 
In conclusion I should like to mention that 
the French Government sends each year a 
number of young men abroad to study English 
and German in the countries where those lan- 
guages are spoken. The officials/a;/ d'Hudes 
of the tcoles primaires suph'ieures contains 
the announcement of an annual concours 
among graduates and pupils of that grade of 
schools for bourses de sejour a V ' Uranger. 
Much less known is the fact that normal school 
teachers also and college graduates are sent 
abroad. According to the Kolnische Zeitung, 
there were last year eighteen of such young 
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men in Austria, Switzerland and Germany, 
and twelve in England. In Germany the 
college graduates take board in German 
families and attend the Unter- and Oberprima 
of a Realgymnasium ; they stay eighteen 
months, but they must spend that time at two 
different schools. Before they return to France 
they send a detailed report of their experi- 
ences and observations to the minister of 
public instruction. Some of these reports 
which were communicated to Germans show 
that the young men generally maintain the 
most amicable relations both with their Ger- 
man fellow students and with the families in 
which they board. Their progress, further- 
more, in learning the German language and 
in school exercises is very satisfactory. 

Adolph Gerber. 
Earlham College. 



THE ANGLO-SAXVN bdsnian 
and wr&sen. 

The Anglo-Saxon word bdsnian, 'to delay, 
tarry' etc., though rather odd in appearance, 
is not so obscure a formation as one might at 
first suppose. Whatever be the relation be- 
tween the suffixes of the feminine abstract 
nouns such as the Gothic sdkns (suffix -ni) and 
usbeisns (suffix -sni), it is sufficient for the pres- 
ent purpose to accept the suffix -sni (in all 
probability at first developed in association 
with dental bases) as an extension of the 
simple form -ni. In accordance with this view 
Kluge in his Nominate Stammbildungslehre 
§ 147 has classed the Gothic usbeisns < *usbeid- 
sns, anabtisns< *anabtidsns etc., with sdkns, 
taikns, siuns etc. Kluge has also called atten- 
tion to the ablaut-variation which is exhibited, 
for example, in taikns and usbeisns. By the 
side, therefore, of *usbeidsni- we may also 
place, as formed from the same base-group of 
the verb bidan (A. S.), the stem *baidsni-. 
From this we should in Anglo-Saxon obtain 
*basn >*bdsen ' an abiding, a delay,' the nomi- 
nal base of the denominative verb bdsnian. 
In like manner do we find wrdsen (inwit-wrd- 
sen, etc.) <*wraids?ii- by the side of the verb 
wrlSan. A verb *wrdsnian could also have 
been formed. 

James W. Bright. 



MODERN LANGUAGES AT CAM- 
BRLDGE UNLVERSITY, ENG- 
LAND. 
Readers of Modern Language Notes will 
be interested to hear of a meeting of great im- 
portance which has lately taken place at Cam- 
bridge University, England. The Congress of 
the National Society of French Professors 
residing in England was invited by the authori- 
ties to a session in the university at which the 
vice-chancellor and all the masters of colleges 
were present. The occasion was one of im- 
portance in a variety of respects. It was 
under distinguished patronage, the chairman 
being M. Waddington, the French ambassador 
to England, while among those who expressed 
their strong sympathy with the work of the 
Congress we meet the names of Lord Lytton 
(Minister to France), Lord Tennyson, MM. 
Jules Simon, de Lesseps, Arsene Houssaye, 
and Jules Ferry. M. Waddington delivered 
the inaugural address. He referred with 
pleasure to the recognition of the Congress by 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
expressed the hope that modern languages 
would soon be placed upon an equal footing 
with classical and other subjects. Vice Chan- 
cellor Taylor emphasized the warm interest 
felt by the university in the study of French. 
The most important speech, however, was 
that made by Professor Seeley, the widely 
known occupant of the chair of modern history 
at Cambridge. Professor Seeley's long and 
varied experience and extensive knowledge 
make his remarks of special value. He 
believed that a crisis in education has arrived 
when it is necessary to accord to modern lan- 
guages their true and prominent place in 
modern culture. Recognizing most strongly 
the value of the classics, "himself a classicist 
of the classics," he still thought that the needs 
of modern life were peremptorily demanding 
very much more devotion to the study of 
modern languages than had ever yet been 
accorded them. So far from believing that 
Latin must be learned in order to teach 
French, "let us," he said, "teach French in 
order to learn Latin." He emphasized the 
immense value of French literature, " a litera- 
ture not less but more extensive and various 
than the Greek and Roman literatures them- 
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